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BULLETIN 
December, 1940 


I. Modern Language Conference. — On December 28, 29, 
and 30, the Secondary Education Board will sponsor a Modern 
Language Conference at the Hotel Statler in Boston. This con- 
ference will follow immediately the sessions of the Conference ,of 
the Modern Language Association of America. 

Last spring all member schools and many others received 
copies of the Board’s Survey of Modern Languages in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. In this Survey it was announced that a 
conference would be held to consider the Twelve-Point Program 
outlined on pages 19 and 20. Originally the Board expected to 
hold the conference early in September; but circumstances made 
it necessary to postpone it until after Christmas. 

A fifty-cent registration fee will admit each delegate to all 
meetings. It is hoped that the convenient dates which have been 


chosen will make it possible for a large number of modern language 
teachers to attend. 


PROGRAM 
Saturday, December 28 


6.00 P.M. Registration. (50 cents.) 
6.00 P.M. Meeting of Steering Committee with sub-committee chairmen. 
8.00 P.M. General Session 
(a) Interpretation of objectives. 
(b) Reports from other modern language groups on activities 
bearing on the agenda. 
(c) Organization of sub-committees. 


Sunday, December 29 
9.30 A.M. Sessions of sub-committees. 
All present are urged to attend meetings of sub-committees dealing 
with topics in which they are especially interested. 

1. Committee on Aims and Objectives. 
2. Committee on Curriculum Planning. 
3. Committee on College Admission. 
4. Committee on Equal Recognition of all Modern Languages. 
5. Committee on Examinations. 

1.00 P.M. Recess for luncheon. 

2.30 P.M. Sessions of sub-committees. 


7.30 P.M. Collaboration and co-ordination between various sub-com- 
mittees. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
Monday, December 30 
9.30 A.M. Completion of committee work and reports. 
Open forum for discussion of modern language examination 
problems. Panel speakers. 
12.30 P.M. Recess for luncheon. 
2.00 P.M. General Session. 
(a) Reports of sub-committee chairmen. 
(b) Action and resolutions by entire conference. 


II. Sixteenth Annual Conference. — (Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, February 28 and March 1). — As announced last month, Presi- 
dent James P. Baxter of Williams College will address the Con- 
ference delegates on Friday evening, February 28. Dr. Richard 
M. Gummere, Chairman of the Committee on Admission, Harvard 
College, will be the Saturday morning speaker. 


Thirteen discussion groups are being planned. It is a pleasure 
to announce below the names of the chairmen who will lead these 
meetings: 


PRoGRAM 
Friday, February 28 
2.00-4.00 P.M. Section Meetings (Group I): 


Day School Group 
Clarence E; Allen, Headmaster, Rivers School 


English 
John Richards, St. Paul’s School 


Mathematics 
Arthur F. Tuttle, Millbrook School 


Modern Languages 
Joseph Staples, Belmont Hill School 


Religious Education 
Rev. John M. Mulligan, Salisbury School 
4.00-4.30 P.M. Intermission. 
4.30-6.30 P.M. Section Meetings (Group II): 


Administrators’ Group 
Francis Parkman, Headmaster, St. Mark’s School 


Latin 
David H. Smith, Fay School 
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Natural Science 
J. E. Wilfong, Choate School 


Social Studies 


Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy 
7.00 P.M. Dinner. 


Address of welcome. 
Report of Chairman. 


Address by President James P. Baxter, Williams College 


Saturday, March 1 
9.30-11.30 A.M. Section Meetings (Group III): 


Elementary School Group 
John B. Bigelow, Headmaster, Rectory School 


Librarians’ Group 
Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian, The Lawrenceville School 


Music 
Howard Abell, Milton Academy 


Studio and Shop 
Thomas Folds, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
11.30-12.00 A.M. General Meeting. Announcements. 
12.00 M. Address by Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Harvard College. 


Mr. Frederick H. Weed, of St. Mark’s School, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Hospitality Committee. The duties 
of this committee will be to welcome the delegates, to assist them 
to meet one another, to dispense information, and to usher at the 
Friday evening dinner. In the next issue of the BULLETIN will be 
listed the names of the ten hosts and hostesses who will serve on 
Mr. Weed’s committee. 


III. Newest Books. — The supplementary Christmas book- 
lists, Junior and Senior Newest Books, will be ready early in De- 
cember. On December second we shall mail special order blanks 
to the member schools. To ensure delivery well in advance of the 
holidays, schools should fill in these blanks and return them 
promptly. 


IV. New Member. — We are happy to announce the admis- 
sion to membership in the Secondary Education Board of Rugby 
University School, Louisville, Kentucky. Wallace G. Mathis, 
Headmaster. 
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OPEN CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
The Lawrenceville School, October 18-19, 1940 


The following notes are an attempt to sum up briefly a few of 
the principal ideas presented by speakers and visitors at the meet- 
ings of the above conference, the formal part of which consisted of 
three panel discussions, a dinner and a luncheon address. Addi- 
tional inspiration came with the opportunity to talk with others 
faced with similar situations. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND ScHoou ACTIVITIES 
CuRRICULAR AND ExTRA-CURRICULAR 


This first panel discussion has been kindly summarized by its 
leader, Paul G. Chancellor, director of The Hill School Library, as 
follows: 


“First came an expression of appreciation for the fine hospi- 
tality extended by Mr. Heely and the Lawrenceville School, and 
for the work of Mr. Oscar McPherson in carrying out so success- 
fully the arrangements for the Conference. 


“As the discussion of the topic of ‘centralization and decen- 
tralization’ got under way, it was apparent that the majority of the 
librarians were strongly in favor of centralization, while teachers 
and house masters leaned to the practice of having books more 
readily available in classrooms and dormitories. It was quite gen- 
erally conceded, however, that unplanned decentralization leads 
only to chaos. On the whole topic, including the corollary subject 
of classroom libraries, there was great discussion and descriptions 
of local practices and techniques. Expressions of fruitful opinion 
came from Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hilles of the Lincoln School in Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Morris L. Ernst of the City and Country School in 
New York; Miss Stella Morse of Northfield; and Mr. C. A. France 
of the Pingry School. It was apparent also that any program of 
centralization or its opposite depends chiefly on the degree of 
active co-operation achieved between library and faculty. 


“As an example of what might be achieved through active 
co-operation, Mr. R. N. Hilkert of The Hill reported on a program 
there which links the library intimately with the Modern Language 
and English departments, through the means of audio equipment 
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installed in rooms of the library. This led to a digression on the 
question of the extent to which the library should be concerned 
with audio-visual helps. There was a general feeling that such 
media are definitely a part of the library’s equipment, if it has the 
money and the space. Miss Ada F. Liveright, of the Pedagogical 
Library of the Philadelphia School System, gave a very enlightening 
report on the free and inexpensive material available for planned 
radio programs, films, and other devices. Mr. Dudley H. Morris 
of Lawrenceville gave a fine account of his belief in the value of 
art and other picture material. Mr. McPherson spoke of the art- 
loan plan in vogue at his school. Mr. Charles E. Stow, of The 
Hill School Library, reported their picture-loan service to the 
classrooms. When the leader finally got the program tracking 
properly again, the subject of Faculty Library Committees came 
up for discussion. 


“The general feeling was that such groups are highly valuable, 
provided that where such groups exist, the Librarian has final say 
in picking books and allocating them departmentally. The subject 
of Student Guidance elicited mostly specific examples, from Mr. 
McPherson and others, rather than broad principles. The subject 
of the Librarian and the Curriculum Committee brought forth the 
fact that only a very few librarians have memberships on such com- 
mittees, that a few more are consulted, but that none was in a 
‘supra-departmental’ position, where he could help to shape a cur- 
riculum by suggestions and his unique acquaintance with resources 
for many subjects. 


“The subject of Remedial Reading was the last topic fully dis- 
cussed, and the lively talk indicated the extent of current interest 
in the subject. Miss Esther Millett of Westover reported the work 
of her library in that field, and strongly championed its inclusion 
in the domain of Library work. A report of work done at Borden- 
town Military Institute showed work being done of the same 
nature. Reports from other schools indicated widespread activity 
in remedial reading, but more speakers demurred from the idea of 
including work on the reading process of students as part of the 
scope of library work. 


“There was much more to discuss and plenty of willingness to 
discuss it, when we had to call time at 6 o’clock.”’ 
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LIBRARIES AND LIFE 

Frederic G. Melcher, editor of PuBLISHER’s WEEKLY, spoke 
at dinner Friday evening, bringing out the following points center- 
ing on the topic “Libraries and Life”: 

Libraries freely admit their failures in coverage of the country 
and in community leadership. Only 60 percent of the nation has 
adequate library service; and in the areas covered only one-third 
of the people use the libraries, of whom a third are young people. 
Libraries, however, are conspicuous in architecture and do occupy 
the centers of academic campuses. 

A report, What a Secondary School Ought to Teach, published in 
Washington, emphasizes the following four points: 

1. Reading, 

2. Work, 

3. Social science, and 
4. Personal problems. 


First emphasis shows the need for continued teaching of read- 
ing in the higher grades. It also betrays the shortcomings of text- 
books and of teaching from them. Here is an important thought 
for libraries. 

The second emphasis, labor (and “where there is life there is 
labor’) raises questions as to whether libraries are serving to pro- 
mote real work and to create interested leadership. Work must 
not be merely a class need. There must be a new attitude toward 
work among all classes. “Disciplined’’ reading begins in the library. 

Continuing to the traditional studies, the report says we must 
put new life and a sense of values into the teaching of history, or 
natural science, or language. They must be related to contempo- 
rary social life. As an example, take the case of what we do not 
know about South America, or Canada, or maritime America, or 
conservation — all live topics, important to us now. 

The private schools have special strength for the development 
of the individual, and this service can be especially effective in 
their libraries. Such schools and such libraries have an obligation 
to serve as the experiment stations of modern American society. 


BRINGING STUDENTS TO THE LIBRARY 


The first panel discussion, Saturday morning, of the above 
topic was led by Miss Millett, librarian of Westover School. 
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Exhibits were the first medium discussed, with librarians from 
Westover, The Hill, and Lawrence School describing pictorial 
exhibits posted in school corridors and common rooms, with, in 
some cases, the actual books associated with the displays of pic- 
torial material. In some schools such books might be borrowed 
directly from the exhibit, to be returned to the library. Miss 
Marian Cutter, librarian of the Spence School, reported that they 
have departmental exhibits in the library three times a year. For 
each of these, the department concerned is entirely responsible. 

A system for publicity as reported by Miss Morse, librarian of 
Northfield Seminary, consists of a dormitory lending service. For 
each dormitory there is a student representative who, acting in 
consultation with the head of the dormitory and with other stu- 
dents, selects books for loan to her unit. The dormitory is respon- 
sible for all books borrowed. The student representative and the 
librarian also discuss books to be purchased for permanent dormi- 
tory collections, which are listed in the library. Dormitories also 
borrow pictures from the library for week-end displays. New books 
as they are acquired by the library are displayed in the dormi- 
tories for short periods. In the library itself, a comfortable and 
attractive atmosphere is maintained to bring in students. 

Reporting for the Baldwin School, Miss M. Elizabeth Tyler, 
the librarian, described the attractions of an unsupervised collec- 
tion in the residence hall, entirely distinct from the library itself, 
which is a reference collection. Books may be borrowed from the 
recreational library by signing a book card. 

The Hill School representatives told of its “project problem in 
vocations,’ which promotes the use of the library. The procedure 
for the project includes: 

1. A talk by an outside speaker, 

2. Discussion of the subject in ethics classes, 


3. The assembling by the library of all material on the topic 
and the setting up of exhibits throughout the school, and 


4. The posting of lists of services offered by the Personnel 
Office. 


Boys use the books, consult with the faculty, and take vocational 
aptitude tests. In addition to this, The Hill provides special exhibits 
and collections to supplement discussion by Forum speakers or 
for special school events and activities. 
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A. S. Nicholson, director of Lower School of Lawrenceville, 
described the activities of the Reading Committee composed of 
boys from eleven to fifteen years of age who poll Lower School to 
find what books are in demand for general reading and to compile 
a selected list of titles to be borrowed from the library for circula- 
tion in Lower School. He also described how this committee organ- 
izes periodic exhibits in Lower School with the aid of materials 
from the library. 


In connection with exhibit material, one publisher’s represen- 
tative stated that publishers would be glad to respond to requests 
for portraits of authors, proofs of book illustrations, as well as 
advance jackets for forthcoming books. 


In addition to increasing the reading of library books, there 
were presented methods of increasing ownership of books by the 
students. Mrs. Pauline S. Aird, librarian of Buckley School, 
reported on her annual exhibit during “book-week,’ when new 
books secured from regular dealers are arranged for examination 
by students. Boys make lists of books they wish to purchase. 
Copies of these books are later delivered to them by dealers. A 
boys’ library committee actively publicizes this exhibit, which is 
regarded by all as a really educational project. Even in New York, 
pupils find little time to visit the bookstores. 


Speaking of The Hill, Mr. Chancellor described the bookshop 
run by three seniors. There being no bookstore in the town, this 
shop fills a real school need. It does not carry textbooks. The 
profits go to the boys who do the work, with a third remaining in 
the shop fund to keep a stock of worthwhile but slow-selling books 
on the shelves. The library has found the procedure too compli- 
sated to order its books through the shop, but urges the boys to 
buy books from it, and places its U. S. Catalog, Book Review 
Digest, Publishers’ Trade List Annual, and other bibliographic aids 
at the disposal of the shop and its patrons. 


Other schools reported co-operative bookshops. Mr. McPher- 
son described the Christmas Book Sale at the Lawrenceville library, 
run by its library club, the Bibliophiles. Each year nearly $1,000 
worth of books, supplied by a local bookstore, are exhibited and sold 
in the library in the week preceding the Christmas vacation. 
Westover School has a similar sale, lasting but a day, with advance 
preparation and a special speaker to address the school. The 
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Lawrenceville library also has on sale all the time reprint series, as 
well as a rental collection of reproductions of paintings. 

In a digression on censorship at this point, the most valuable 
contribution was that strict censorship should not exist for the 
library, but that the library should discourage the wrong tendencies 
in the individual reader. 

Magazines as a medium for bringing students to the library 
were described as material that most boys who do not read books 
do use. This should be encouraged and directed by members of 
the faculty as a means of developing a taste for reading. Courses 
in the study of the essay may use magazine material almost entirely. 


Wuat We Want FROM THE LiBRARY COMMITTEE OF THE S. E. B. 

This last panel of the conference was led by Harold D. Jones, 
librarian of Haverford School, at whose request for suggestions, 
Mrs. Vachel Lindsay, Head Mistress of Oxford School, presented 
the following three points: 


1. Publication of lists of minimum standards for beginning 
libraries, including staff, equipment, and goals to aim for, 

2. Publication of description of projects now being under- 
taken by established libraries, with suggestions for 
beginners, and 


3. Columns for informal discussion and the sharing of experi- 
ences. 


Mrs. Hilles, of Lincoln School, asked if heads of schools could 
secure estimates of minimum library budgets, in reply to which 
Mr. McPherson emphasized that such estimates ought to be based 
upon a percentage of the whole school budget, not upon a per 
capita basis. Standards are affected by the local situation and by 
the presence or absence of school budgets. The great problem is 
to find any basis for standards to cover dissimilar situations. 
Administrative support is, in any case, necessary. Speaking for 
public schools, Howard D. White, New Jersey Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools, declared that minimum standards are danger- 
ous, and that the library’s place in the organic whole of the school 
must be kept in view, as is being done increasingly in the public 
schools. Miss Cutter suggested the term “beginning standards,” 
while Mr. Chancellor recommended the term “methods of pro- 
cedure” and the abolishing of the whole “standards” notion. 
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To sum up the purpose of the discussion, Mr. Jones stated 
that the committee’s purpose was to set up an advisory service, 
and asked all interested librarians to write the library committee. 
Arthur S. Roberts, in this whole connection, reported that the 
S. E. B. had recognized the need for a report on library affairs in 
the S. E. B. BuLLEtTIN from month to month and that arrangements 
were being made to include it. 


Tue Scuoou Lrprary: CHART TO THE DEMocrATIC WAY oF LIFE 


The conference closed with a luncheon address by Eduard C. 
Lindeman, professor of philosophy, New York School of Social 
Work, whose thoughts on the subject of the school library’s respon- 
sibility as a chart to the democratic way of life may be summarized 
as follows: 


Everywhere for the past fifteen years, democracy has failed. 
If we are, as we say, going to “save democracy,” we have a great 
deal of hard thinking to do about what democracy signifies to us 
and what we can do to save it. 


There is much confusion of thought to be clarified. A series of 
different tests on what might be called the “logic of democracy” 
reveal some of these confusions. The young and the old have 
different expectations of life as regards its “democratic benefits,” 
and a generation is maturing which is adept at arguing for the sake 
of arguing. Few can back their talk with fact, still fewer can really 
read. 

The librarian’s task during the next dozen years of wartime 


economy will be to keep before people the best materials about the 
basic issues of our time, which fall under the following heads: 


1. Is the present conflict just another war or is it a world 
revolution? 


2. The U. S. Presidency: leadership for democracy is being 
considered with morbid fear instead of sane judgment. 


3. Economic and social gains: Do we stand to lose too much 
during the next few years? 


4. Whither America? Is our life going forward toward more 
planned control, or backward toward less control and 
anarchic individualism? (The lesson of science is that 
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the more we are able to disturb nature, the more con- 
scious control of life is required. Democracy must find 
and use controls.) 
5. What are the fascist tendencies within our own selves? Do 
we know how to look for them? 
Promoted by libraries is the small discussion group for shared 
experience. This kind of candid discussion and self-revelation is 
the only therapeutic for propaganda. 


The next BULLETIN will be issued on February 1, 1941. 





Contributors’ Letters 


This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To 
you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 
our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest? 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, HucH K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

We welcome to the columns of the BULLETIN this month Mr. 
Scattergood, of the Shady Hill School, who will review ProGcres- 
sIVE Epucation; Mr. Hogg, of Exeter, whose reviewing field is 
that of natural science; and Mr. Thurber, of Lawrenceville, who 


will write on matters of especial interest in connection with our 
school libraries. —H. K. Wrieurt. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
November, 1940 


The greater part of the November issue is concerned with the 
well-worn subject Democratic Education, a report prepared by 
Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secretary of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Despite the title, this report is not just another 
vague plea for democracy. Mr. Redefer offers many suggestions 
which are worthy of serious consideration by teachers. 

The report is divided into nine “areas,” each dealing with 
some phase of education for the democratic way of life. The first 
“area,” for example, states that “education must help us under- 
stand America and the people of America.”” The point emphasized 
here is that understanding our country involves a great deal more 
than mere knowledge of its physical regions, agricultural and 
industrial products. We must encourage and provide opportuni- 
ties for first-hand observation, and, when possible, participation in 
the life of the community. 


The fifth ‘‘area,”” education’s part in clarifying the values of 
democratic living, is, I think, especially helpful. Mr. Redefer 
points out that merely studying the Constitution or Washington’s, 
Jefferson’s and Lincoln’s writings may not give children a deeper 
understanding of democracy. This method of study is likely to be 
too “verbal” for most of us. However, he suggests, “Schools as 
community agencies have a special responsibility for giving stu- 
dents an opportunity to live democratically. This means far more 
than electing class officers and having student government, for 
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very often such forms are superficial and may even impede the 
growth of democracy. When a group plans an activity which has 
value for its members or for a group still larger than itself, when 
it discusses honestly, plans vigorously, and works zealously to carry 
out an enterprise, it is participating as citizens of a small com- 
munity actually using a democratic process.” Through direct 
experience children can learn that democratic living means that 
individual freedom of speech must be accompanied by a willingness 
to fulfill one’s obligations to the group. 


Without going into detail, I should like to mention two more 
points that seem to me particularly worthy of note. The first one 
is that “education must deepen our concern for the worth and 
dignity of the individual.” This kind of education can, of course, 
occur if we take time in our daily lives to understand and appre- 
ciate the needs and desires of others as well as our own. Certainly 
it is as important to stress the contribution that individual differ- 
ences make in our society as to emphasize the likeness of human 
personality, regardless of race, color or religion. The school has 
many opportunities to improve human relations in its own com- 
munity by close collaboration between parents, children and teach- 
ers, by the breaking down of age barriers through doing things 
together, such as folk dancing, singing or craft work; by helping 
refugees, young and old, to fit into their new environment — to 
mention only a few. 


The second point is that we keep constantly in mind the fact 
that our world is now essentially international. We must do more 
than deal with national affairs and problems if we want to prepare 
children to live and to understand an interdependent world. 


In closing I should like to make one suggestion. Since so much 
has been and is being written about democracy, there is bound to 
be a good deal of repetition of ideas. Therefore it is most valuable 
to the bewildered reader when he can get hold of something specific, 
some project or plan which has been attempted and its results 
recorded. Although the article contains many arresting ideas, 
some specific examples of what is being done in school communities 
towards furthering democratic life would be most welcome. 


— Henry ScATTERGOOD, 
Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
October, 1940 


Are Foreign Language Courses Really ‘‘College Preparatory?” 


This report of an investigation carried on at Stanford Uni- 
versity does more than list answers to questions and figure per- 
centages: it attempts to portray the extent to which language 
courses in the secondary school can be considered “‘college prepara- 
tory” beyond the mere providing of a ticket of admission to the 
university. Certainly the study of a language which begins in 
school and ends in school cannot properly be preparatory except 
in the most general way. 

Many factors will unquestionably influence the choice of 
languages in college quite apart from any consideration of the 
degree requirements at the particular college. The most cogent 
of these factors is, of course, the degree of proficiency which the 
individual has attained, for an A or even a B record in school 
proves a very strong incentive for continuance in college. But it 
is shown definitely that the great majority of secondary school 
graduates do not continue the language in college. In view of this 
fact, is it not wise to consider the possibility of revising our curri- 
cula, pointing our work not so fixedly on college entrance examina- 
tions, and enriching our courses and providing something of greater 
value to life than an admission ticket? 

It is of more than passing interest that German indicates the 
highest continuance percentage. Whether it is matter of the fewer 
years given to German in most schools as against the longer period 
allotted to, say, French, remains an unanswered question, but once 
begun, German is continued even to the most advanced stages. 


An Interview Technique 

The day for the individual conference for purely disciplinary 
purposes has, or should have, passed. In many schools now at 
least one officer, relieved of the burden of formal teaching, gives 
his entire time to individuals in promoting understanding between 
teacher and the taught. But every teacher should make constant 
use of the interview and aspire to make counseling an art based 
upon fact. 

The purpose of any interview is three-fold: it aims to get 
information about the pupil; it attempts to mak e an honest diag- 
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nosis of the individual against a complete background; it enables 
the interviewer to formulate an appropriate plan of action. Diag- 
nosis unaccompanied by prescription is as useless in a school as it 
is in a hospital. 

Unless the teacher is honestly interested in the pupil and his 
problem, the interview fails before it has begun. Unless the pupil 
is impressed by the fact that the conference is a co-operative enter- 
prise between the two, no good can come of it. On that account 
the pupil must realize the need for the interview, and he can be 
made to feel it, if the counselor is frank and genuine himself. 
Above all, the interviewee must be comfortable physically and men- 
tally during the talk together, and this requirement can best be 
met by a leisurely manner, never rushing the pupil either on to 
the next thought or on to the conclusion of the conference. The 
late Dean Briggs of Harvard once epitomized all his advice to a 
new dean: “You will never find yourself so busy that you cannot 
take the time to let a boy or a parent talk himself out.” Such an 
attitude on the part of the interviewer augurs for success at the 
outset. 


Briefer Mention 

What the Secondary School Should Teach. Characterized as 
“‘one of the most important contributions to secondary education 
of this generation,” this report released by The American Youth 
Commission emphasizes matters pertaining to the curriculum on 
reading, work experience, the social studies, and personal prob- 
lems. Copies may be purchased for twenty-five cents from the 
American Council on Education. Most refreshing of all the recom- 
mendations is that advocating a continuation of the instruction in 
reading through the secondary school. Adoption of the suggestion 
might well rid the schools of so many sixteen-year-olds with fourth 
grade elementary school reading ability. 

Community Co-ordination. A study of an experiment in the 
little town of Otsego, Michigan (Pop. 3300) of creating a Com- 
munity Co-ordinating Council of fifteen members, whose function 
it is to promote common civic interest and increase the spirit of 
co-operation. 

Pupils Evaluate the Social Studies. The report of just another 
questionnaire. Student opinions of what the courses in the social 
studies field ought to be; they are not unlike what you would 
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expect them to be and prove nothing. One bold little group clamors 
for instruction in how to study. 

Are Teachers Satisfied with their Jobs? An elaborate method 
of recording reactions to a series of hypothetical situations ranging 
from plus 3 for “‘Very unusual, extreme feeling of satisfaction,” 
through plus 2, etc., to minus 3 for “Ditto above of dissatisfaction.” 
And the situations? Oh, yes. Here is a typical one: “Having 
children courteous to room visitors.” 


November, 1940 
Intelligence Tests in Use 


Today no school worthy of the name ignores the intelligence 
test; that is, no school omits giving some sort of scientifically pre- 
pared intelligence test. But perhaps all schools do truly ignore 
them in the larger sense by calmly noting the results on the day 
when they become available and then by filing them carefully away 
in piles in some dark corner. 

However imperfect these tests may be, however imperfectly 
scored, however imperfectly interpreted, there is constant use for 
them in every school on every hand. One isolated test may be of 
little value, but where they are given annually, three or four, even 
two, tests which are comparable should be filed together with the 
individual’s other records, but once in the files they must be con- 
sulted, if they are to work for the good of the pupil and the school. 
Some few schools do use the test results in sectioning larger classes, 
but the full advantage has not been taken of these valuable helps 
until they have been used in educational and vocational guidance. 
A few of the more appropriate uses are the prediction of success in 
a particular course or field; the decision concerning retention in a 
school of pupils who have not attained results commensurate with 
their shown abilities; guidance toward the choice of college courses, 
or ahead to the choice of a life vocation; and the stimulation of 
bright, gifted pupils to work up to their capacity. The adviser will 
find that most of the pertinent and persistent questions which rise 
in the minds of the secondary school pupil are such that they 
are touched upon directly or remotely by the intelligence test. 

Of all his responsibilities, the teacher’s obligation to measure 
educational efficiency is his greatest. Here he will certainly find 
the mental type of test useful. No one should be forced to con- 
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sider the possibility of a college education unless there is a reason- 
able chance of a successful college career. Intelligent use of the 
intelligence test provides a standard of judgment so infinitely better 
than any human opinion. 


Objectives of Survey Courses in Physical Sciences 

Feeling the need of an analysis of the objectives of survey courses 
in the physical sciences, a rather recent development which has 
swept the country, Professor D. R. Watson, of San Diego State 
College, limited his investigation to “any course of at least one 
semester in length which is given above grade IX and which includes 
materials from two or more physical sciences and excludes materials 
of biological science.” To make his results valid, he circularized 
liberal arts colleges, teacher training colleges, junior colleges, 
California secondary schools, and non-California schools. 

Properly the objective of such courses in college differs some- 
what from that of the school, but there is a marked correspondence 
within the two groups. College objectives emphasize, in general, 
scientific attitudes, understanding of the scientific method, impor- 
tant generalizations and concepts, appreciation of man’s relation 
to the physical universe, and respect for scientific research. In the 
schools the emphasis is placed upon applications of physical science 
in the home, encouragement of the scientific attitude, the relations 
of physical science to health, and man’s relation to the universe. 

Most heartening is the finding that all schools seem to have 


followed objectives within the scope of the theory of general 
education. 


The Cincinnati Handwriting Survey 

To determine the extent to which instruction in writing is needed 
— penmanship, not composition — Cincinnati has conducted a test 
at all primary and secondary levels. 

Judged not only for legibility and correctness of letter forma- 
tion, the tests were so ordered, that the factor of accuracy in writ- 
ing down what has been heard might also show. The test is simple 
and can be given without expense and without elaborate machinery. 
After ruled paper has been distributed to each contestant, it is 
announced by the examiner that the test is to be a measure of 
their ability to write accurately sentences from memory after 
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hearing them read. Each sentence from the brief paragraph is read 
orally and repeated; then the pupils are asked to write the sentence. 
This paragraph of only four sentences comprises the test: 

To write well we must write plainly and correctly. We 
must also know how to use a great many words. Some of 
these are easy such as the words was, will, and which. Others 
are longer and harder, such as the words beautiful and country. 

In Cincinnati provision for handwriting instruction is to be made 
for pupils above Grade VI, since the test definitely establishes that 
many pupils have reached this grade without attaining sufficient 
proficiency to meet their writing needs. Careful classification of 
defects in letter formation, size, spacing, slant, etc., supply the 
information needed for the content of the course in penmanship. 


Briefer Mention 

The Bursary System in Scottish Post-primary Education. An 
article by Newman A. Wade of the State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Maryland — at the same time scholarly and _ readable. 
Informative and enlightening, this article outlines the operation of 
bursaries, what we would call scholarships, in Scotland, where the 
bursaries have been used for centuries to “guarantee the right of 
the able child in poor circumstances to the highest and best educa- 
tion in the land.” 

Factors of High School Enrollment-in Illinois. School Busses, 
Drivers, Trips, and Loads. This reviewer cannot conceive of any 
member of the Secondary Education Board’s schools who would 
be edified by either of these articles, even if he were interested. 

— Rosert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
November, 1940 

How gratifying it is to feel that, more and more, the import- 
ance of the teacher in education is becoming recognized. The pen- 
dulum is on its return swing. For the accomplishment of its ends 
society must rely upon education, and in the educational process 
the teacher occupies a position of extreme importance. Much 
depends, therefore, upon the education of that teacher. 

“There is no aspect of our educational scene that is command- 
ing more present attention in this country than the education of 
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teachers. In every part of the nation may be observed a growing 
sensitiveness to this problem.” So we are assured by Dr. Karl 
Bigelow in his article entitled The Future of Teacher Education in 
America. (November 9th issue of ScHoot AND Socrety.) It is 
good to know that we are seeking better teachers for the youth of 
America because, if I interpret some of the recent studies correctly, 
some of our teachers are hardly fitted to carry out the trust and 
bear the responsibilities that have been placed upon them. 


What are some of the evidences that headway is being made? 
Certainly state authorities are “re-examining their powers and 
practices as they affect teacher education.”’ Publicly and privately 
supported colleges are showing upon all sides an eagerness to bring 
about improvements. Dr. Bigelow tells us as well that “teachers 
themselves are exhibiting a heightened sense of professional pur- 
pose, a clearer determination to continue to grow in wisdom, under- 
standing and competence.’ This is, indeed, a healthy sign no 
matter what has brought about the change. Perhaps it is pressure 
of one sort or another, possibly it has come from a kind of release 
from pressure. It makes little difference if only the end be accom- 
plished. The country has much to look forward to in the work of 
the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council, 
of which Dr. Bigelow is the Director. (The author makes no 
specific reference to the National Teachers’ Examinations, but the 


influence of these in helping to solve the teacher-education problem 
is bound to be of real significance.) 


Along what lines shall teacher-education in the future be 
directed? Dr. Bigelow elaborates three points. They are: greater 
emphasis on social understanding, the understanding of child 
development, and a greater degree of planned provision of significant 
first-hand experience in accomplishing the first two. (All of this is, 


of course, in addition to a teacher’s ability to read, write and 
““‘figure.’’) 


We are trying to preserve democracy. Teachers are “those 
persons to whom society especially confides the responsibility of 
acculturating [interesting word] the young.” The author points 
out that this task can not be effectively performed by persons who 
are ‘“‘themselves uncomprehending of the nature of our social 
order; who are insensitive to its problems and their personal re- 
sponsibility for sharing in their solution; who are unable to think 
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intelligently on social questions, and who lack the energy and 
determination to follow such thought by action appropriate to a 
citizen.” 


Dr. Bigelow proposes that the study of social sciences become 
a part of the education of all teachers. He asks not merely book 
knowledge but the study of “‘descriptive and analytical materials 
accompanied by greatly increased first-hand experience with social 
realities — especially with realities with which the teacher’s cus- 
tomary existence has not provided contacts.” Suggestions of 
ways and means of doing this are described in the article. 


Teacher-training in the future will lay more stress upon the 
study of personality, the growth of children and adolescents. This 
will result in the improvement of teacher-pupil relationships, so 
necessary for effective learning. Learning is not all intellectual. 
It is conditioned by emotional factors, and these have their par- 
ticular source in human relations. Again, Dr. Bigelow wishes to 
see not merely book-learning, but knowledge based upon real 
experiences in working with children under many varieties of con- 
ditions. Teachers will learn, before becoming full-fledged teachers, 
how to handle children. They will become well-acquainted with 
children and youth of varying ages. Teachers will know “how it 
affects a child to be a Negro or an Okie, a rich man’s daughter or a 
minister's son.” Teachers will even learn to understand them- 
selves. 


Dr. Bigelow is not discounting the importance of special knowl- 
edge, the “learned disciplines,’ scholarship. “In a democratic 
state, a high degree of learning must be common to all, and no 
one can possibly fail to respect the efforts of scholars to bring this 
to pass.” Dr. Bigelow is calling for scholarship “plus.” 


Perhaps the day is coming when the career of teaching will 
have (in America) a far more challenging meaning, will command 
more respect than it does now. It will require longer and better 
training before one may call himself “teacher.” But why not? 
What about lawyers, doctors, engineers? Let’s be honest, why are 
these professions respected more than our own? 


— Rosert N. Himkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
The Classics 

Every profession has its problems; every department in a 
school has its problems; but not every profession or school depart- 
ment has a ready-made organization set up for the express purpose 
of solving these problems. Fortunately, however, teachers of the 
classics have such an organization in The Service Bureau for Classi- 
cal Teachers. Like many of the good institutions that have bene- 
fited large groups of people, the Service Bureau owes its existence 
to a fertile mind actuated by a stirring idea. The person who con- 
ceived, fostered, and developed the idea that has given us the 
Service Bureau as it exists today is Miss Frances E. Sabin, now 
Associate Professor Emeritus of New York University. One can 
hardly be unduly superlative in speaking of the debt to Miss Sabin 
that must be acknowledged by the classical teachers of this coun- 
try. With the help, supervision, and direction of the American 
Classical League, Miss Sabin founded The Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers in 1923. Since then the Bureau has been “guide, 
philosopher, and friend” to an uncounted number of teachers. My 
personal knowledge of the fine work done by the Bureau has led 
me to believe that readers of the BULLETIN would welcome a short 
explanation of its nature and functions. 

The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers is conducted under 
the auspices of the American Classical League. Its office, in charge 
of Miss Dorothy Park Latta, worthy successor to Miss Sabin, is 
located in the South Building of New York University, Washington 
Square, East, New York City. 

The best way to profit by the ministrations of the Bureau is 
to join the American Classical League. Members of the American 
Classical League receive THE CLassicaL OuTLOOK, organ of the 


League, and by this magazine are kept in touch with the activities 
of the Bureau. 


So many and so varied are the things that the Bureau does for 
teachers that space will permit only the briefest possible mention 
of some of the opportunities offered. 

The Service Bureau has a large collection of books and mimeo- 
graphed materials, which teachers are free to consult. Questions 
sent in by teachers who are members of the American Classical 
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League are answered, even if the solutions of the problems sub- 
mitted require extensive research on the part of the director. 
Questions whose answers are readily found in the files and on the 
library shelves of the Bureau receive attention regardless of member- 
ship in the League. 

Teachers who are called upon to write papers for their clubs 
or classical societies may use the facilities of the Bureau library, 
a library built up with the view of helping teachers in this and in 
other ways. Naturally teachers who can visit the library in person 
will reap the greatest advantages from its books, mimeographed 
material, and numerous clippings. 

The Latin Notes SuppLeMENT published by the Bureau in 
January, 1936, and still available, contains bibliography on Roman 
History and Life, Stories about the Romans, Roman Politics, 
Topography and Description, History of Latin Literature, Special 
Books on Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil Classical Mythology, Roman 
Religion, Historical Novels, Teaching and Value of Latin, Periodi- 
cals for Latin Teachers, Latin Grammars, Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, Latin Drill Books, Latin Word Books, Games for Teaching 
Latin, Classical Encyclopedias, Classical Reference Books, General 
Language and Exploratory Courses, Word Study, Word Deriva- 
tion, Classical Atlases, Wall Maps, Wall Pictures and Charts, Pic- 
tures and Prints, Glass Slides, Loan of Slides, Latin Club Material, 
Plays (in English and Latin), Latin Songs, Dances, and Drills. 

The price of this SUPPLEMENT is twenty-five cents. 

The director, Miss Latta, gives illustrated talks on Greek and 
Roman child life to groups of pupils who visit the Bureau with 
their teachers. 

One more remark in reference to the Service Bureau for Classi- 
cal Teachers: The Bureau is not endowed; it depends for its sup- 
port on the materials it sells and membership dues of one dollar 
a year paid to the American Classical League. Those who help 
themselves by using materials purchasable from the Bureau are 
helping a good cause. Tua res agitur, dear reader. 


Tue CxasstcaL Out Look for October ushers in its new year 
with an article on Jmmediacy in Education by Kevin Guinagh. 
Classicists can read this article with much interest and some glee. 
With criticism that loses nothing of its power by the geniality of 
his mood the writer insists that “it is hardly the business of the 
schools to prepare stu dents for specific occupations.” He refers to 
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the lowering of the standards caused by the “dictatorship of the 
dull.’ Teachers of the classics have long been saying in substance 
what Mr. Guinagh declares to be his conviction “that the best 
preparation a student can bring to unforeseen employment is a 
spirit of industry based upon genuine difficulties encountered in the 
course of his school work.” 

In THe CrassicaL OutLook for October there is a letter from 
Professor B. L. Ullman, President of the American Classical League, 
to Dr. Fred C. Zappfe, Secretary of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. In his letter Professor Ullman pointed out that 
pre-medical college courses are providing only for modern languages 
and suggested that the requirements be broadened so as to make 
it possible for students to take Latin or Greek instead of one of the 
modern languages. To this Dr. Zappfe replied that “this Associa- 
tion . . . definitely favors and recommends a cultural educa- 
tion with the classics as a basis.” Dr. Zappfe added: “Personally, 
I would unhesitatingly accept as a medical student one who is long 
on the classics, especially Greek, and short on science. Physicians 
should be educated, not trained” (italics, Dr. Zappfe’s). 

The CiassicaL WEEKLY of October 28, 1940, urges all teachers 
of Latin and Greek to follow the advice of Professor Flickinger and 
write to the dean of the nearest medical school a letter elaborating 
on the reasons advanced by Dr. Zappfe in behalf of Latin and 
Greek as fundamental requirements for the study of medicine. 


— P. J. Downtne, 
The Browning School, New York City. 


English 
THe ENGLIsH JOURNAL 
November, 1940 
James Joyce and his work undergo an interesting analysis in 
James Joyce: The Artist as Exile, by David Daiches of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Daiches explains Joyce’s aesthetic theory and 
his literary practise by recounting his actual life, which apparently, 
at least in its early stages, was a rather gloomy affair. Having 
renounced religion and patriotism, Joyce not only went into volun- 
tary exile from Ireland but rejected, in theory at least, all impli- 
cation in society. The results in his writing are discussed as found 
in Dubliners, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Ulysses, and 
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Finnegan’s Wake. It becomes apparent that Joyce endeavors to 
communicate, without preference or emphasis, everything in experi- 
ence at once; there is no attempt to work out a purpose or a value 
pattern. By implication, the noblest and most constructive 
thought or act of a character is of no more importance than his 
meanest, dirtiest, or most trivial performance. Dr. Daiches pro- 
ceeds to point out that, although Joyce’s craftsmanship is the most 
brilliant in the modern literary world, craftsmanship is not all. 
“There is a fundamental difference between art and craft, though 
the forces that conditioned Joyce caused him to think it a virtue 
to equate them.” . . . This article shows the reader Joyce 
and his work so clearly and intelligently that it is worth reading 
for its own sake. The same comment can not be made, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, about Joyce’s books. If the artist com- 
pletely “rejects” society, why should society bother with the 
artist’s outpourings — especially if the latter are offensive, not to 
say rancid? The greater the virtuosity, the greater the waste. 
(Yes, I have read Ulysses through, once as a student and once 
many years later, with care. I still think it deserves to receive in 
practical form the “isolation” which is, so we learn, implicit in its 
author’s aesthetic.) 

General Education and the Teaching of English, by Dora V. 
Smith, discusses broadly, with wisdom and insight, the place of 
“English” in “the pattern of learning we now call by the term 
‘general education’.”” She believes that “the biggest contribution 
of general education up to the present time has been to help us to 
see life whole and to focus attention upon the individual and his 
personal relationship to society at large.”’ Its aim is orientation in 
certain areas of human experience, usually classified as four in 
number; these vary slightly with different proponents, and there 
is not space to list them all here. Dr. Smith next makes the point, 
sometimes overlooked in the current emphasis upon social aims, 
that only as the individual has a rich, well-balanced, and disciplined 
personal experience can his contribution to any social group be 
significant. All “platforms” for general education stress the impor- 
tance of ability to use the English language as a primary factor in 
such experience. One of the first duties of general education would 
seem to be the raising of the level of literacy in order to further 
the practical purposes of citizenship in a democracy. From a 
literary point of view, what is needed is not technical minutiae, 
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but ability to know and enjoy that which is good, and formation 
of the habit of seeking in books the satisfaction of emotion, the 
understanding of personality, and the broadening of personal out- 
look. . . . There is a great deal more to this article than I 
have just indicated, both with reference to the philosophy of gen- 
eral education and with reference to the immediate aims of English- 
teaching. Its thinking stems ultimately from John Dewey and has 
plainly been enhanced by the best aspects of progressive educa- 
tional thought and practise. Whether such thinking has its limi- 
tations in our steel-shod times is a question which readers of Dr. 
Smith’s article had better answer for themselves. 

A Disintegrated Teacher, by George A. Henry, is the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ of fifteen years in the teaching profession (or “racket, 
as scientists sometimes call it). Mr. Henry began by sowing the 
youthfully-garnered seeds of the Great Tradition with evangelistic 
devotion, but upon stony ground; next he tried the Scientific or 
Objective Test approach; his third phase involved the “welfare 
attitude;” finally he tried the oral method, including radio, movies, 
symphony orchestras, and other things. Next comes the nub of 
the article: the author wants a philosophy of education. He sees 
hundreds of educational philosophies springing up like mushrooms 
in the dark; but “a philosophy of education implies a philosophy 
of life. It is pathetic to read these pedagogic creeds that are so 
oblivious of the collapsing order. Glib and complacent are their 
slogans about evaluative criteria and the areas of experience. . 
Education is gallantly assuming the place of organized religion by 
evolving philosophies that have a reassuring faith in the ‘new’ 
organismic psychology and a trust in the magic of citizenship.” 
Disintegration is further expressed as follows: “In the classroom 
the belief in the sanctity of the individual has revolutionized the 
ancient adult-youth relationship, has led pupils to believe them- 
selves unique and to expect industry to treat them likewise; while, 
outside, high-pressure efficiency, competitive devices, and mechani- 
cal concepts of human energy are increasingly snuffing out the 
individualism we aimed to implant.” What is the answer? Mr. 
Henry doesn’t have one. He has a consolation, however — the 
sense of being in the middle of Life when he mingles with his stu- 
dents. He grows lyric about this consolation — impassioned, 
fact. After the hard questions which he has propounded, one feels 
braced for a more gallant attempt to find answers. 
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Writing Hokku: A New Method for Sensitizing to Poetry, by 
B. J. R. Stolper, is an exposition of “creative” teaching in the best 
traditions of the Lincoln School and of Mr. Hughes Mearns. The 
method is specific; the results are genuinely beautiful, though 
fragile. The whole is sheathed in ivory. 


Movies Aren’t Literary, by Richard G. Lillard, distinguishes in 
enlightening fashion between the scope and the limitations of 
literature and of the cinema, respectively. It regards the movies 
as a new and an independent art. 

Teaching Tolerance and Democracy: A Lesson Unit on the Letter 
of Complaint, by Julius G. Rothenberg, is an effective brief for 
combining the teaching of technical skills with the cultivation of 
right attitudes. 

In “The Round Table,” A Tussle with Americanism, by Fran- 
cis Hutchinson, tells what use was made of the recording of ““The 
Ballad for Americans,” sung by Paul Robeson. . . . Do They 
Read the Classics? by Ada Pettingill, comes to the conclusion that 
“they” don’t. 

Under “‘News and Notes” is printed a timetable of “Broad- 
casts of Great Plays” which NBC presents each Sunday afternoon 
from October 13 to May 4 over the Blue Network. 

— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


Libraries 


This fledgling department is indeed fortunate to find at hand 
for its first recommendation Frank Kingdon’s John Cotton Dana: a 
Life, recently published by the Newark Public Library and Museum. 
As far as librarians are concerned, one can scarcely recall the 
appearance of a more profoundly stimulating book than this. 
Within the modest scope of 175 pages Dr. Kingdon has been able 
to present a surprisingly convincing portrait of a man whose ener- 
gies and attainments were the astonishment and pride of his pro- 
fession. One of the most telling features of the book is the amount 
of quotation from Dana’s published and unpublished writing 
which has been skillfully woven into the text and explains in part 
its vitality. 

For school librarians, Dana’s constant concern with young 
people and “education’”’ gives the book more pertinence than 
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might at first be realized; for private school librarians in particular, 
this pertinence begins no farther along than page 42. 

This notice follows redundantly upon others that have appeared 
in the A. L. A. BuLietin and elsewhere. But librarians in all 
fields whatsoever cannot be too well reminded of its existence. 
Lovers of finely made books, as was Dana, will know the signifi- 
cance of the printer’s imprint — D. B. Updike of the Merrymount 
Press. 

A recent report which deserves thoughtful consideration by 
school librarians everywhere is The Library as a School Function and 
Activity: a study of emerging library practices in the secondary schools 
of New Jersey. This 90-page publication, constituting the 1940 
Yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, is obtainable from Mr. W. C. Compher, New Brunswick 
Senior High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey, at twenty-five 
cents. 

Although practices which are necessary in public schools often 
have no application in private schools, the basic principles and the 
great majority of the concrete suggestions contained in the report 
are of definite value to private school librarians. Material was 
gathered by means of a questionnaire sent out by the Association 
to the senior and junior high schools of New Jersey. Divided into 
three parts, this questionnaire elicited responses concerning a wide 
range of library activities and afforded opportunity for librarians 
to evaluate their most important functions at some length, including 
functions not covered by direct queries in the questionnaire. 


Following a short yet searching statement on the “philosophy 
of the school library,”’ some fifteen summaries compiled from com- 
ments on specific library activities reveal present practices in 
guidance, co-operation with the classroom, museum service, pro- 
fessional aid to teachers, and other phases of the work. The sec- 
tion entitled “The Library Teaches Democracy” is notable for the 
inclusion of a good definition: ““The essence of the democratic pro- 
cedure consists of social action determined through free discussion, 
pursued as joint responsibility, and intended for the privilege and 
welfare of the social whole.” New Jersey school librarians show 
how they are trying to apply this procedure in their organizations. 


Private school librarians, who, as a whole, are following rather 
than leading in the school library field, will find stimulation in this 
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report of the emerging practices of their colleagues in the public 
schools. 

To a considerable extent, the same is true of Papers Presented 
at a Conference on School Library Service, June 28-July 3, 1939, 
recently mimeographed in a limited quantity by the Columbia 
University School of Library Service, sponsor of the conference, 
and obtainable gratis as long as the supply lasts. 

The eighteen papers included are taken from prepared manu- 
scripts and stenographic reports, often condensed. No transcripts 
of discussions are included. The announced theme of the con- 
ference, “Redirecting School Libraries,’ does not seem to this 
reviewer to have received very exact treatment by anyone; the 
general impression created is that of familiar directions intelli- 
gently reiterated. Certain of the papers, however, deserve wider 
circulation than they will get in this issue of the report. Among 
them are: What a School Man Needs to Know About the School 
Library, by John Coulbourn, Principal of the Garden City (N. Y.) 
High School; Personality Adjustments and the School Librarian, by 
Dr. Alice Bryan of the Columbia School of Library Service; and 
Helping Young People to Improve Their Reading Skill, by Dr. Ruth 
M. Strang of Teachers College. These papers are especially sys- 
tematic, informative, and useful in all types of school library work. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville Schoool, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Modern Languages 


MopeErRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
October, 1940 

D. M. Kress, Juan Luis Vives: A Study in Renaissance Theories 
in Methodology in Foreign Language Instruction. Miss Kress gives 
a brief summary of the opinions and judgments of the Valencian 
scholar and teacher, Juan Vives (1492-1540), who in his writings 
stated principles and methods of teaching language, many of 
which differed radically from contemporary practice, and antici- 
pated modern instructional attitudes. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of much reading and writing, as a sure way to achieve mas- 
tery, and to correct the inaccuracies and superficiality that inevi- 
tably accompany oral work. He held that grammar, of itself, was 
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of secondary importance, being useful only as a guide to under- 
standing. 

It is stimulating and refreshing to find such realism at a time 
when realism was hardly in vogue, to know that there was a man 
who was concerned about the learning process, about the creation 
of desirable attitudes toward study, and about suitable cultural 
aims as reflected in language teaching. 

C. E. Aldrich, The Place of Foreign Languages in a Unified 
Liberal Arts Program. In these days of constant re-examination 
and shifting of curricula, the struggle for pre-eminence and even 
for existence has led many to lay claims for their subject-matter 
which seem arrogant and arbitrary on the one hand, or shallow 
and short-sighted on the other. Mr. Aldrich sounds somewhat 
like a voice crying in the wilderness of claims and counter-claims, 
because he: (1) discusses the subject dispassionately and yet with 
true concern for education in general; (2) he approaches the prob- 
lem with a broad and a profound understanding of the purposes of 
a “‘liberal arts’”’ education as revealed in the educated; (3) he states 
simply the extraordinary role that language may play, in the lib- 
eration of the mind. It is this liberation of the mind which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Aldrich is the high goal of a “liberal arts’’ education, 
and his interpretation of the purposes of language study is related 
only to that goal. He finds that language study liberates the 
mind from: (1) the bonds of ignorance (by offering indirect or vica- 
rious experience normally unavailable); (2) the bewildering com- 
plexity of human experience (by offering tools, i.e. words, which 
enable man to order and interpret events); (3) the limitations of 
space and time (by offering ready means of escaping one’s locality 
and one’s own time); (4) the tyranny of symbols (by revealing the 
instability and changing values of words and their referents); (5) 
the bonds of self (by doubling or increasing one’s intellectual 
stretch, by giving other horizons with which to gauge and judge). 

Mr. Aldrich’s abstract and philosophical conclusions trans- 
lated into class-room attitudes and practices are infinitely more 
vital and pertinent than any number of debates concerning the 
direct method, the reading method or what-have-you. 

A. P. Bertocci, Strategy and the Reading Method. Mr. Bertocci 
well expresses the case not against the “reading method,” but 
against some of the wild claims that have been made for it and the 
abuses that have often accompanied it. He says, “A method is 
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not good in itself. It is good only for a certain specific aim, if used 
in definite ways by a particular teacher for the instruction of a 
special class of students.”” With the method as outlined by its 
more enlightened protagonists he does not quarrel, finding good 
any method which produces good reading habits, and realizing, it 
would seem, the genuine contributions of an emphasis on reading 
(as opposed to over-emphasis on grammar or oral work). But he 
does condemn the fallacy that the “reading method” should be 
easier, less accurate, less insistent on mastery of pronunciation or 
good usage — and therefore more palatable to those who wish to 
“get rich quick” culturally. He insists that the proper application 
of the “reading method”’ (or any other, one would infer) requires 
a relative mastery of the tools to be used, an avoidance of super- 
ficiality and an admission that the art of reading and therefore of 
understanding is one which is acquired not only by much practice 
in rapid reading, but also by constant painstaking examination of 
words, their various forms and uses. 

O. Russell, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the 
U.S.and Abroad. A brief but revealing analysis of foreign language 
programs in France, Germany, England, Italy, Brazil and the 
United States. American classroom methods are generally pre- 
ferred, but European curricula often offer more thorough and inte- 
grated study. In every country except our own foreign languages 
are assuming more importance, and far larger biocks of time are 
allotted to their study. It is interesting to note that in Germany 
language study has been extremely thorough, but that they now 
emphasize the “social science”’ aspect — that is, folk ways, bour- 
geois psychology, democratic wastefulness, etc. — all to enhance 
the Nazi version of society and race. 


Books 
M. Riley, A. Humbert, Petits Contes Vrais, text pp. 1-200, 


vocabulary pp. 211-243. Chas. E. Merrill Co. N. Y., 1940. 
Price $.96. 


A charming little text which in brief and simple contes or 
anecdotes relates the life of a Breton family (three children) living 
in St. Malo. Their ordinary life is depicted at home, at school, 
during vacations, on trips. During the summer, they are visited 
by American relatives, also with children. The book is nicely illus- 
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trated with original sketches, colored drawings, maps and photo- 
graphs. Exercises are plentiful and intelligently conceived. 

Petits Contes Vrais will serve excellently as an elementary 
reader for those beginning French in early years, e.g. in Junior 
High School. Its material seems a little juvenile for students of 
High School age. 

— Harris H. THomas, 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Natural Science 

Neither the blitzkrieg nor the counter-blockade have so far 
interfered with the monthly delivery from The Scientific Book 
Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2. The Club sup- 
plies special editions of outstanding popular scientific books. They 
are attractively bound, sold for fifty cents, and, for the most part, 
recent. There is no better or cheaper way of replenishing the 
school science library. The writer has now accumulated 32 books 
in this way. 

One of the most fascinating of this varied group is Your Mind 
and Mine by Raymond Cattell. To one who had hitherto found 
educational psychology a little tedious, it supplied interest, a fund 
of valuable information, and even excitement. 

The Scientist in Action by William H. George is probably a 
little too ponderous to be called popular. The section on Arrang- 
ing Scientific Facts deals with Order, Laws, Classification and the 
Scientific Theory in a way that cannot fail to interest those with a 
theoretical bias. 


Frontiers of Science by Carl T. Chase ranges through Time and 
Space, Modern Physics and Biochemistry. He illustrates the 
action of a catalyst in an unusual manner. An Arab, about to die, 
asked his friend to dispose of his estate of 17 camels to his three 
sons. The eldest son was to receive one-half of the estate, the 
second one-third, and the youngest one-ninth. The friend, unable 
to solve the problem, sought the advice of a wise man. “Allow me 
to lend you a camel,” said the wise man. The total, now 18, was 
divided according to the father’s wish. The eldest son thereupon 
received nine camels, the second son six, and the youngest son two. 
This accounted for 17 camels and the borrowed camel was returned 
to the wise man. The borrowed camel was a catalyst. 
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Modern Armaments by A. M. Low is still another selection 
from this list. It deals with explosives, guns, gases, warships, 
mines, planes, and camouflage. It is a mine of pertinent information. 

The writer will be pleased to supply a complete list of titles 
to those interested. 

Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan) had faith in the future; he 
believed in the high destiny of man. His Pilgrim’s Way distills 
wisdom. He travelled far and observed closely. One is astounded 
at the range of his knowledge and charmed with his facile pen and 
telling phrase. Science has not escaped unscathed. He writes, “I 
am convinced that an education in the humanities should be sup- 
plemented and corrected by a training either in law or in some 
exact science.”” But later he predicts a condition that confronts 
us today, “The intellectual atmosphere of the immediate post- 
War period was enough to drive the ordinary man into privacy. 
. . . The same type before the War had prostrated themselves 
in gaping admiration of the advance of physical science and the 
improvements in the material apparatus of life. There was little 
of that left. The War had shown that our mastery over physical 
forces might end in a nightmare, that mankind was becoming like 
an overgrown child armed with deadly weapons, a child with 
immense limbs and a tiny head.” 

— Joun C. Hoae, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Social Sciences 


Zero Hour: A Summons to the Free 
Stephen Vincent Benét; Erika Mann; McGeorge Bundy; William 
L. White; Garrett Underhill; Walter Millis 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York; 1940: $1.00: 244 pp. 

The review that appeared in these pages in the November 
issue might be termed “being wise after the event.” Such a charge 
is very acceptable, but only upon one condition — that we don’t 
keep on being wise too late. If we learn from an exposition of the 
dangers of delayed wisdom, then perhaps all that has happened in 
Europe is to some purpose. The writers of Zero Hour have a col- 
lective aim, the awakening of public opinion to the facts that exist, 
and while the experiences and views presented may differ, the sum 
total of their writings is literally a summons and not a plea. This 
book should be read by every teacher of the Social Studies, if for 
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one reason only — to open his eyes to the fact that he may be 
guilty of treating his subject with almost too much detachment, 
too much rationalization of an unpleasant subject that he prefers 
to ignore. Whatever internal problems this nation may have, 
however pressing the unemployment problem may be, however 
large the national debt may loom, the very obvious problem that 
transcends all others is the present world conflict. To call it any- 
thing else is to deliberately fool oneself and, much worse, fool 
others into accepting the same conclusion because a historian has 
so indicated. 

So overwhelmed are we with conflicting viewpoints that we 
have taken the stand that presents the least disruption of our 
individual lives. We were fooled, in 1917, we argue, but we won't 
fall for that again, forgetful that there were ideals even then. We 
look at the post-war events and are convinced that we were gullible 
in 1917, but we are still gullible enough now to swallow Hitler's 
cleverly designed reiterations that the Treaty of Versailles was 
vicious. We forget Brest-Litovsk as a comparative standard, and 
we commit a far greater error in assuming that Nazi Germany is 
simply a resurgence of Imperial Germany. We no longer say, as 
did one American statesman, “This is a phony war,” but we still 
refuse to accept the fact that Nazi Germany intends to dominate. 

Zero Hour is not alarmist; it is plain horse sense that may not be 
acceptable to many readers because it is written with the intention 
of awakening us to facts. 

Stephen Vincent Benét opens the book with his own sense of 
shock at the realization that democracy has been challenged not 
only by propaganda but by force. We are face to face now with 
the unpleasantness that has always been in the back of our minds 
— the crack in civilization, the ultimate evil war. The war in 
Ethiopia, the beginning in Spain of the second World War, the 
attack on Finland we could sympathize about. In the meantime 
we could rationalize the European situation. Right would triumph, 
of course; the Nazis were overrated; Hitler really detested Russia; 
and when it came, the Nazi-Communist pact was really a triumph 
for peace. When five nations fell to Nazi Germany, we began to 
realize that she meant precisely what she said. War was the 
highest human activity, waged for one single and consistent theory 
—a new theory of the State, a new theory of the state of man, with 
one little man in the driver’s seat. 
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We “hold these truths to be self-evident,” but others don’t, 
and finally we see dimly that democracy is not self-perpetuating. 


Erika Mann, daughter of Thomas Mann, makes her contribu- 
tion, “Don’t Make the Same Mistakes.” She writes no thriller, 
and she uses her own experiences solely as a vehicle to defend 
freedom against the forces that would destroy it. Her chapter is 
presented in the form of a paper presented to a young American 
she meets on a train to Los Angeles — a young man who reflects 
widespread current opinion that the Atlantic safely separates us 
from Europe, that Europe is “‘none of our business,” and that “in 
time” we shall be prepared. 

She starts with her own realization in 1931 Germany that 
destructive forces were afoot, and her attempt to get various dis- 
similar friends to unite on a program to defend their rights and 
interests. The cast is varied: a Social-Democrat, a publicist, a 
member of the Communist Party, a pacifist, and two wealthy non- 
politicals. The consensus of opinion among her friends was con- 
viction that the Nazis would destroy themselves through irrespon- 
sibility, each man fearful of losing some particular interest if he 
surrendered to a common front against a common enemy. Each 
man rationalized the situation, each party pursued its special busi- 
ness, each thought the enemy wild and vicious but not a personal 
enemy. When the time comes, they agree, collectively we shall be 
stronger — but the lack of insight into the psychology of the enemy, 
the lack of responsibility for the whole, and a crippling mixture of 
skepticism and vague gullibility, all dug the grave of democratic 
Germany. Not the strength of the opponents, but the weakness 
of resistance was the cause. 

“What a fatal defeatism lies in the belief that Hitler is 
irresistible and that his mastery over Europe, yes, over the 
world, was our historical fate. On the other hand, what a 
terrible mistake it is to assume that he will stop all by himself 
and that our will for peace alone is enough to stop him.” 


A final challenge is given to the young American. 


“Why do your politicians, despite their undeniable love 
of America, fight each other to the last moment when from 
outside the knife is already pointed at the throat of your 
country? Why do your industrialists make only 896 planes 
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a month when admittedly they are capable of producing thirty 
times as many? Why do they do that at a moment when a 
few thousand airplanes might decide this war for America 
without the necessity for you and those like you to die and, 
probably, die in vain? Why don’t you want to see the truth? 

Why don’t you see that you’re doing exactly what Hitler 

wants you to do — namely, exactly nothing?” 

McGeorge Bundy, recent graduate of Yale, head of the Lib- 
eral Party in the Student Union, writes “They Say in the Col- 
leges,”” a personal viewpoint. He is not concerned with how youth 
shall adjust themselves to material changes, but why. And he 
throws back upon us older people the task of providing convinc- 
ing leadership for youth. In a lengthy chapter the author discusses 
the various peculiarities of undergraduate thinking and the mistakes 
which must be speedily rectified. 

The position taken by the other writers in the book is, in the 
author’s mind, not a popular one in the colleges since undergradu- 
ates do not attach to the crisis the meaning that the writers give 
it. Student position is that of the isolationists, that if there is a 
crisis it is not in their effort to defend themselves against Hitlerism 
but rather in their effort to keep out of the senseless carnage in 
Europe. Such an opinion, partly achieved with the help of their 
elders, is due to the assumption that because war is evil it follows 
that when we go to war it is for insufficient reasons. Many of us 
today may remember our own contribution to the opinion that 
hysteria, financial interests and the like were the reasons for enter- 
ing the war in 1917. Perhaps we helped youth to ignore the fact 
that the decisive issues in 1917 were freedom of the seas and the 
German menace which, though it pales before Naziism, was none 
the less real. 

Though this prevailing opinion about the last war is the most 
powerful immediate influence on the isolationist, there are other 
more important attitudes, and the author feels that not the least is 
the student’s attitude to what he calls propaganda. Mr. Bundy’s 
remarks here are worth bringing to the attention of many an 
alumnus. 

“The old guard of this country, when they take it upon 
themselves to complain about radical and corrupting col- 
lege teaching, complacently forget that the first source of 
youthful skepticism is the disillusionment that comes over us 
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when our eyes are opened to the nonsense we have been taught 
by the righteous in our grammar school days. And if many 
college teachers overdo their insistence on detachment and 
independent thinking, they do so mainly because they are so 
eager to dislodge the prejudice and ignorance which have 
been carefully fostered by the schools and families of their 
students.” 


As Mr. Bundy writes, the trouble is that caution often leads 


to confusion and foolishness; if everything is approached as propa- 
ganda, one may become far less concerned with the arguments than 
with the motives of those who advance them. 


“The undergraduate isolationist is taking no chances, and 
it is not hard for him to believe that all these words mean as 
little when applied to the struggle against Hitler as they mean 
when Hearst and Mayor Kelly apply them to Messrs. Willkie 
and Roosevelt respectively. Because he knows how often 
professions of idealism are utterly worthless, the undergraduate 
prefers not to talk about ‘moral issues’ and ‘basic beliefs.’ It 
is understandable, this attitude, but unfortunately when a real 
moral issue comes along, it is disastrous not to recognize it.” 


“The basic lack of faith of the average undergraduate 
expresses itself in a variety of specific opinions, almost all of 
which lend support to the isolationist position. There is the 
attitude of the man who identifies his own confusion and 
unhappiness with the state of the nation atlarge. . . . Or 
there is the person who honestly disapproves of the Nazis and 
yet cannot justify to himself any vigorous opposition to them. 
He knows that he doesn’t want to live Hitler’s way, but he 
doesn’t think he has a right to make momentous decisions on 
a shadowy and rather abstract basis. . . . Thirdly, there 
is the individual who avows himself a democrat and a Christian 
and yet persists in judging democracy and Christianity on a 


purely material basis. . . . He can see nothing in democ- 
racy and Christianity that is not measured in terms of ‘effi- 
ciency’ and ‘security.. . . . It is the men who think along 


these lines that form the really dangerous American fifth 
column, without realizing it. They are thinking exactly as 
the Nazis would wish them to think. . . .” 


On his elders Mr. Bundy lays part of the blame, because many 
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men of real wisdom and convictions have a mistaken belief that 
the younger generation will work out its own salvation. 


“For we look to older people more than we are willing to 
admit, and though we reject advice, we profit by example. 
A teacher or father who deliberately conceals his strongest con- 
victions in order that he may not unduly influence the young 
is in fact guilty of unduly influencing them toward an absence 
of conviction. . . . Our elders complain about our reti- 
cence in discussing ideals; their own reticence is at least as 
great, and yet surely on their own estimate of the relative 
wisdom of the two generations, it is more important for them 
than for us to be outspoken.” 


The final undergraduate attitude discussed is a preoccupation 
with things that any defense effort, particularly if it leads to war, 
will endanger — their health, prosperity, peace, and security. 
Their error is precisely the one that so many Europeans have 
made since 1933; they are unable to see that the most dangerous 
enemy of their special interest is Hitlerism; they avoid the lesser 
evil and thus lay themselves open to the greater one. 

William L. White, the third voice, is a foreign correspondent 
for forty American daily papers, and he has his own tale to tell, 
working in Europe and putting down what he saw, but thinking in 
American terms. His objective is presented with journalistic punch 
in his opening paragraphs. 


“This chapter is presumably addressed to youth in rela- 
tion to Europe, but I shall lead off with a nice old lady who 
sat down to write me, with shaky handwriting, to the effect 
that she thinks under no circumstances should we ever let our 
boys face shot and shell on foreign soil. And I won’t argue 
with her, except to point out that in this she differs from the 
equally nice old ladies of Europe who have recently seen a 
good deal of war, usually from the vantage point of a two- 
wheeled cart, perched on their household belongings, holding 
a parrot cage in one hand and a couple of squirming kids under 
the other arm. . . . Now I think my nice old American 
lady, if she could talk to some of these nice old European 
ladies whose handwriting, by this time, is even more shaky 
than hers, would presently get their point of view. It is that 
wars are a lot more fun for everybody concerned, including 
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nice old ladies, if it can be arranged so that they will be fought 
on the soil of some country other than your own.” 


Mr. White is insistent on one fundamental point — that our 
biggest mistake is in the assumption that the Nazis do not mean 
what they say. The Nazi creed is simple, to the effect that the 
Aryan German was designed by destiny to rule the world. And 
the American “‘realists’’ make the error of attempting to see this 


in economic terms, in assuming that presently it can be placated 
and bought off. 


“The Nazis have studied, thoroughly understand and 
deliberately encourage this type of American realism, so every- 
body who starts out to give this country bad advice (this 
includes the German short wave propaganda) leads off by 
saying that America should be realistic. It happens that Mr. 
Chamberlain was realistic before us. He was realistic about 
the Russian alliance, and about all of England’s friends in 
Europe. He realistically allowed the Nazis to butcher the 


Czechs . . . he was realistic about the Spanish Loyalists, 
turning them over to the Russians while the Fascists throttled 
them. . . . He was realistic about Poland, so there was 


no Allied attack while Germany conquered the Poles.” 


The thing which Mr. White fears most is not America’s mili- 
tary situation, but the attempts to woo us into insecurity. 


“Just before they (the Germans) walked into the Sudeten 
they turned all their woo on the Poles. . . . And I hope 
that we will be smarter than the Poles and the Russians. 
They will insist that they have absolutely no aspirations out- 
side Europe, so why should we bother with conscription or 
taxes fora big navy? . . . offers of a gilt-edged, morocco- 
bound, hundred-year treaty of non-aggression and brotherly 
love, guaranteeing the Monroe Doctrine, anything to keep us 
quiet — until they are ready.” 


Mr. White spent a year in Europe learning one important fact 
— that democracy is not a substitute for determination and brains. 
The European democracies lacked these —and they suffered 





accordingly. The writer examines the German mind and attitude 
from first-hand experience, and convincingly portrays German 
talent for propaganda. The author ends on a note different from 
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that of Mr. Bundy, for he feels that America today realizes its 
position and is ready to defend it. 


Garrett Underhill, is an American military commentator, and 
urges the necessity of adequate armaments. He spends no time 
discussing academically ““Why would Germany want to invade the 
Americas?”’ His point is that once England were out of the way 
Germany could. Neither does he argue the pros and cons of Eng- 
land’s possible collapse. The fact is that it is possible, and on that 
account the writer points out the necessity of preparing to defend 


our interests, to face the possibilities squarely and not to indulge 
in self-hypnosis. 


Mr. Walter Millis takes his own attitude since the last war, 
and examines why he wrote his Road to War and what conclusions 
he has come to in the light of recent events. Struck by the fact 
that he did not know how or why the United States had gone into 
the war in 1917, he found that no one else seemed to know, that 
explanations were all different, and when added together they did 
not come to anything reasonable. After the appearance of his 
book, an attempt to find the real reason, Europe began to show 
signs of further trouble to come, and the author found that he and 
writers like him had been arguing in abstract. War he had treated 
as a disease or a crime, to be set aside and combatted in itself. 
But he found that war is not a thing in itself, growing out of society; 
it is society. He realized that he had been opposing war in the 
abstract, that we had assumed that all reasonable men wished to 
eliminate war, whereas in fact Hitler was presenting war in a 
specifically concrete form and making it the central framework of 
society. The actual events brought the convincing demonstration. 


“Here was the dilemma; and at the first moment it seemed 
an appalling one. To many it still seems so. It has terrified 
some, paralyzed others and driven many more into a weak 
evasion of the issue which is perhaps worse than paralysis. 
Those who say that we shall never fight in Europe but will 
of course defend our national territory against invasion are 
among them. They merely hope that there will never be an 
invasion; and hiding their eyes in this hope, which is none too 
solid at best, they refuse to see that once the possibility of 
fighting at all is admitted, the question of the point at which 
to fight becomes almost a technical one — a practical question 
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of achieving maximum gain at minimum cost. . . . You 
cannot adopt a cautious foreign policy in order to save the 
lives of a few thousand today if by doing so you are going to 
slaughter hundreds of thousands tomorrow; similarly, you 
cannot draft millions to exhaust their time and energy in 
preparation for defense if you are going to give away every- 
thing that you have taught them to believe in defending. War 
challenges virtually every other institution of society — the 
justice and equity of its economy, the adequacy of its politi- 
cal systems, the energy of its productive plant, the bases, the 
wisdom and purposes of its foreign policy. There is no aspect 
of our existence as individuals living in and by virtue of a 
social group which is not touched, modified, perhaps com- 
pletely altered by the imperatives of war. And that is only 
to say . . . that war is society. It is society in action, 
for defense or aggression. Whether we like it or not it is, at 
the present stage of human history, virtually our one completely 
social activity; and so long as it exists in the world we cannot, 
as social beings, escape it.” 


Mr. Millis’ creed is based on what every sincere believer in 
democracy must hold true. If we sit merely hoarding our liberties 
they may atrophy. If we make a bargain of them, we may find 
that our reasons for defending them do not particularly appeal. 
We must be ready to fight because we believe that the society of 
which we are a part has that much cohesion, conviction, and 
energy as a social whole, and is not a mere collection of individual 
selfishnesses. 


“Given the existing world situation of today, I do not 
know, I am sure, whether the United States can avoid war, 
death, destruction; whether it can maintain the essentials of 
liberal-democratic institutions, a reasonably free, full, pros- 
perous life for its people or not. But it seems to me, as a 
purely practical calculation in politico-diplomatic probabilities, 
that the United States will have a far better chance of doing 
these things, of utilizing its power to achieve maximum gains 
at minimum costs, if it can now rely upon a people who feel 
themselves one, who are ready to do any jobs that require 
doing, who are prepared in the last analysis to fight if need 
be and die if they must, who do not shudder in humanitarian 
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horror over a small sacrifice of life if it offers any real and 
practical chance of averting much greater sacrifices, who have 
first of all the energy to act as a people, and after that the 
resolve to utilize the action toward great and not little ends.” 


— Leonarp F’. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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